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* WouLp MICHIGAN ATTAIN A HIGH RANK, AND 
AN HONORABLE DISTINCTION IN THIS MATCHLESS 
CONFEDERACY OF STATES—WOULD SHE KEEP PACE 
WITH THE RAPID MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT AND 
OF MIND—WOULD SHE EXERT HER JUST SHARE OF 
INFLUENCE IN THE GRAND COUNCILS OF THE NA- 
“~TION—-LET HER STRETCH EVERY NERVE, AND PLY 
EVERY MEANS TO MOVE FORWARD THE GLORIOUS 


WORK, (OF EDUCATION.) LET PERSEVERENCE BE | 


WRITTEN UPON THE WALLS OF HER CAPITOL, AND 
LET THIS BE THE WATCHWORD OF HER PEOPLE, 
‘ILL EVERY CHILD IN THE STATE SHALL BECOME 
TIIOROUGHLY EDUCATED, AND FITTED TO FULFIL 
HIS DUTY FAITHFULLY TO HIS COUNTRY AND HIS 
Gop. ‘THE OBJECT IS HIGH, THE INDUCEMENTS 
GREAT, AND THE REWARDS ABOVE ALL PRICE.” 
Report of Sup. Public Instructon. 











{From the Common School Journal.) 
ON THE MOTIVES TO BE ADDRESSED IN 
THE INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. 

NO. VI. 

Dear Sir,—The desire of advancement is a natu- 
ral and commendable motive. It may be easily exci- 
ted, made to act with great force, and conduct surely 
to its object. The only difficulty is, so to direct and 
control it,as to prevent the competition becoming 
personal. And it is so necessary an ingredient in 


every intelligent and active character, that it is of great | 


importance that a right Crection should be given w ii 
in early life. 

I shall suggest, in a few words, some medes in which 
this may be done. 

1. The pupil may be led to desire to be more per- 
fectin the study, in which he is engaged. Thisis not 
ro difficult as might, at first be thought. Self-emula- 
tion may be easily excited. Show a child that what 
he is doing he may do better ; have patience with his 
slow improvement ; commend the slightest advance, 
and be just in marking that advance; you lead him to 
enter into judgment with himself. Ife compares what 
he is doing with whet he had done ;* he sees that he 
has attained something ; he becomes bis own friend. 
But we must be careful to refer to the right standard. 
Let him not applaud himself for doing more, unless it 
be also better. Better should be ever the word. 


2. He will need little excitement, to be made to de- 
sire to rise to a higher class or division. Let him de- 
sire it; and let him be advanced, but only with the 
condition that all, as he goes, be learnt thoroughly.— 
The stimulus may act up»n a whole division, consis- 
ting of many individuals. All may push on together, 
without ill feeling, to a higher division. This should 
be done, as often as it ean, in most schools, for anoth- 
er reason. Classes should be as few as is consistent 
with the progress of all. Much time is saved by it. 
!n most studies, a pretty large class may be as well in- 
structed, atleast,asasmallone. And ifas well, then 
better as more time may be giventoit. If the prin- 
ciple of self-judgment had been properly brought to 
act, some may be advanced, without injury to the 
rights and feelings of those left behind. They, in- 
deed, will prefer not to be advanced, rather than to go 
unprepared. 


3. There is a sufficiently strong desire, always ex- 
isting among children, to go on to higher studies.— 
Iiere then is a motive, already active. It may be ren- 
dered useful, by faithfully requiring thoroughness in 


the present study, as a conditfon of advancement to a | 


* A valuable hint may be taken from a successful 
mode of leading learners to judge of their own pro- 
ress, in writing. Letthem write, first, only on the 


eft hand page of their copy-book, and after having | 


gone through the book, begin again, and write on the 
right hand. They can hardly help desiring to make 
this better, thun what they had written some weeks, 
perhaps, before. “ 





| new one. Curiosity thus stimulates love of progress. 
An examination may determine the qualification ; or, 
if the same teacher have charge of both classes, he 


j may decide, without special examination, that a part | 


jor the whole of one class is qualified to go ontoa 
| higher, or to pursue another study. 
; 4. Aschool may be divided into several divisions, 
according to general progress and deportment. Let 
| the grades be numerous enough, so that the distance 
| between contiguous divisions shall not be great. This 
| arrangement may exist only on paper, in the record 
| of the school. It need not affect the studies or the 
seats of the pupils. And it is much better that it 
should not. A child may be in the same division, on 
the book, with another, but be ina higher class in 
arithmetic, a lower in reuding, and a different one ina 


by these various arrangements according to progress, 
while better motives are brought to act more power- 
fully. It will be a strong inducement to a child, to 
have a faultless character for three months, if the con- 
| sequence is also a higher place on the weekly record 
| of the school. And the contest is prevented from be- 

ing a personal one, by the names in each division be- 
jing arranged alphabetically. Fifteen, or any other 
| number of pupils, may thus have the satisfaction of 
having raised themselves, from grade to grade, to the 
first division, without having any emulation, as no one 
of the number shall know which is highest or lowest 
of the fifteen. 

5. Ifthere he a system of several connected schools, 
examination for each higher one may be rendered a 
strong motive to study. Every one who has had any 
experience, in preparing boys for college, knows how 
powerfully, as it draws near, the expectation pf the 
examination for admission acts. Every college ex- 
aminer, who lowers the standard of requirement, does 





iuyadiy raise all the preparatory echoc.s toa 
her grade, by agr 
ifications. Butwehave not todo withthem. It seems 
very desirable, and very practicable, to introduce a 
gradation of schools into all the large towns of New 











ficaions, might accomplish more than is effected by 
many underinferior teachers. Those of the second 
2 might be better taught than they now are, by 
tes. If admission to the higher depended on a 
thorough examination, a strong and effectual motive 
would be brought to bear on a class that now stand in 
need of one,—tall boys, who think themselves too old 
for the dominion of a woman. 

I am aware that a system, of the kind I refer to, al- 
ready exists in some towns; and I believe that, where- 
ever it has been adopted, great advantages have been 
found to follow frora it Yours, &c. G. B.E. 









DEPENDENCE USEFUL. 

Could the farmer live wholly within himself{—could 
he manufacture so as to supply all his wants and not 
feel under obligations to any for the necessaries or the 
luxuries of life—did he want no favors from a neigh- 
bor--the tendency of such a state of things would be 
| to exclusiveness, selfishness, and even to moroseness. 
| And providence has wisely provided that we shall be 

dependent on each other. There are undoubtedly 
} evils attending on the independence of which we have 
| spdken, and the independent farmer is almost the last 
| man to attempt to make any improvement in his con- 
| dition : one reason for this is, he feels less in need of 

improvement in his outward cireumstances than most 
| other people. Independence to a certain extent is a 
| useful trait. Itis desirable that every one should be 
| so independent as to think for himself and act freely ; 
| but a stiff and surly independence is nota virtue. It 
‘is too closely allied to selfishness.—Cultivator’s Al- 
| manac,. 








WHAT IS RATIO? 

| *Whatis ratio, John ? 

‘ Ratio, sir ?’ 

‘Yes, ratio.’ 

| ‘Oh! sir—ratio? Why ratio is proportion !’ 

‘Very well. But what is proportion ?” 

| ‘Oh! proportion? sir—why proportion is ratio.’ 
‘Certainly, but what are ratioand proportion both?’ 

| ‘Teanonly answer one question at a time,’ replied 

i the boy. 


third study. Personal competition is much weakened !} 


a wrong to all the youth who are lookirfg in that di- | 
rection. If all the colleges of the northerngand mid- | 
dle States could be induced to unite, they Could easi- | 


ecing to insist on higher qual-- 


Eng!and. A few,taught by masters of first-rate quali- | 


BRANCH COUNTY COMMON SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION. 

| The Annual Meeting of this Association was held at 
the village of Coldwater, on Monday, Dec. 30th, 
1829; Hon. S. Etheridge, President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the meeting having been read, the 

President addressed the convention in ar able and in- 

| teresting manner upon the subject of education. 

| Messrs. D. Littlefield, B. Crippin, and J. Fisk, hav- 

| 

| 








ing been appointed a committee to nominate officers 
of the Association for the ensuing year, reported as 
| follows : 
| For President. 
SAMUEL ETHERIDGE. 
For Vice Presidents. 
AsAuEL Brown, of Algansee, 
Martin Oxps, Batavia, 
Penis A. TispEx, Bethel, 
P. Hart, Bronson, 
Davip Linpsay, Butler, 
L. D. Crippen, Coldwater, 
J. B. Tompkins, Girard, 
Axzisua SAnpErs, Gilead, 
Rupp, Mattison, 
J.G. Brooks, Ovid, 
Enos G. Berry, Quincy, 
Hiram Duptey, Sherwood, 
Cuester Hammonp, Union. 





For Corresponding Secretary. 
Cuar.es P. West. 
For Recording Secretary, 
Eowarp A. Warner. 


Executive Committee, 
E. G. Funuer, 


Jarep Ponp, 
ALLEN TisziTs, 


| who were unanimously elected to the respective offi- 
ces to which they were nominated. 


| Onmotion, ordered, That the executive committee 
procure suitable persons to deliver addresses quarter- 
ly, on subjects connected with the objects of the As- 
sociation, and at such places as the committee shall 
; appoint. 
A vote of thanks to the President for his address 
| Was unanimously passed, and Messrs. J. Hanchett, J. 
| Fisk, and J. Brooks were appointed a committee to 
request a copy for publication. 

Resolved, That the address of the President and 
the proceedings of the association at this meeting, be 
published in the Journal of Education and Coldwater 
Observer. 





E. A. WARNER, Rec. See’y. 

ADDRESS. 
FreLLow-Crrizens, we have assembled on this day 
| todeliberate onthe proper measures to be adopted to 
| promote the advancement of common school education 
and the general diffusion of knowledge. 

And in a country like ours, where the inhabitants 

generally have some sort of an education, and where 
{ignorance has in part given place to science, it will 
| be proper to call to our view, the situation of the mind 
{of man during ages that are past. And in countries 
| less fayoted than our own, where ignorance and su- 
| perstition have enabled tyrants to subject the mass of 
| mankind to their complete control. 
We will next call to mind and under examination 


{ what an education is, and the best means of obtaining 


it. And lastly, we will examine some of the effects 


| an education has on the moral, mental, and physical 
powers of man. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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In the early ages of man, from the nature of his sit- 
uation, ignorance was his heritage. And long expe- 
rience was necessary for him to make any considera- 
ble progress in knowledge, and devise means to trans- 
mit it to his posterity. 

-&\ ing a period of four thousand years, few were 

tions that made any considerable progress in 
science and the arts, and few were the individuals of 
each nation who became eminent in either. The E- 
gyptians, it.1s true, made very considerable progress 
in astronomy, painting, and many of the arts. Sam- 
ples of which have not been exceeded to this day.— 
But the great mass of the people groped in the great- 
est ignorance, and were enthralled by the basest su- 
perstitions ever prumulgated by designing astrolo- 
gers. 

During the days of the republics of Greece and 
Rome, that knowledge which makes a nation great, 
flourished more than at any former period. And let- 
ters, mathematics, elocution, poetry, painting, music, 
architecture, agriculture, horticulture, and many oth- 
er branches furnish lessons for the improvement of the 
moderns of the present day. And yet knowledge was 
not generally diffused among the people ; it was 
confined to men of rare genius, and the favored few. 

This was the situation of the more civilized part of 

the world, when the Christian era was ushered in, 
which we have expected would have facilitated the 
progress of every thing useful in ameliorating the con- 
dition of man as well here, as hereafter. But an ex- 
traordinary combination of circumstances about the 
fifth century induced hordes of barbarians from the 
northern and eastern parts of Europe, and northwest- 
ern parts of Asia, to overrun the western parts of the 
Roman empire, at that time the principal seat of 
knowledge ; who in their progress overturned and al- 
most annihilated every monument of science and art 
which then existed. About this time the proselytes 
of Mahomed commenced their course of bloodshed 
and carnage. Amidst the din of war, the burning of 
cities, the desolation of provinces, the convulsions of 
nations, the ruin of empires, and the slaughter of mill- 
ions by the mutual rage of Christians and Mahome- 
dans, the voice of reason and philanthropy were 
scarcely heard, science was abandoned, useful knowl- 
edge was set at naught, every moral principle and ev- 
ery benevolent feeling were extinguished to give place 
to the dogmas of the Romish church and Mohamedon- 
ism. 

Kings, princes, potentates, and tyrants, seized upon 
the infatuation of the people to establish their author- 
ity and ensiave the multitude. Boldly proclaiming 
that the ignorance of the people was the strength of 
the government. 

For the space of more than a thousand years along 

night of ignorance overrun the nations of Europe and 
the adjacent regions of Asia, during which the pro- 
gress of literature, science and morality seem to have 
been almost toa stand. The debasing superstitions of 
the two predominating religions, the wild and roman- 
tic crusades, the ambition of popes and princes, and 
the religious persecutions to which they gave rise, 
completely enslaved the minds of men, so that the 
clergy amassed almost all the property of the nations 
of Europe ; where the people had given all their mon- 
ey, and moveable effects, many of them gave their 
houses and lands, insomuch that it is reeorded by 
historians that the clergy at one time owned seven- 
tenths of all the land in Europe, and after acquiring 
such a proportion of the property, it was easy to se- 
cure a decided control over the personal services and 
over the minds and liberty of men. 


As fear is the sure attendant of ignorance, all 
the grdiaary phenomena of nature were viewed with 





terror and alarm, an eclipse of the sun or moon was 
regarded witk the utmost consternation, as if some 
dismal catastrophe was about to happen to the uni- 
verse. 

The aurora borealis or northern lights, have often 
been gazed at with similar apprehensions ; and whole 
provinces have been thrown into consternation by the 
fantastic coruscation of those lambent meteors, some 
pretend to see in those harmless lights armies mixing 
in fierce encounter and fields streaming with blood. 

On the earth, the objects which have given rise to 
groundless fears, are innumerable. The ignus fatuus, 
those harmless meteors which hover over moist and 
marshy places in the night time, and emit a glimmer- 
ing light, have been regarded as malicious spirits, en- 
deavoring to deceive the bewildered traveller, and 
mislead him to destruction. Fora full account of the 
terrors which haunt the minds of the ignorant, I would 
refer you toa book entitled “The Invisable works of 
Saturn,” which was much read during the middle 
ages in Europe, and which has frequently caused 
emotions of terror among youthful groups on winter 
evenings, while listening to its fearful relations, which 
could never be eradicated, and has rendered them 
cowards in the dark during all the subsequent periods 
of their lives. 

A belief in spectzes and apparitions enslaved the 
minds of men during the dark ages, and until the light 
of science dispelled their fears; and thus persons 
who through indistinctness of vision, optical illusions 
on heated imaginations from the effects of opium 
drunkenness, zeal or superstitious fears, have imagin- 
ed that they saw supernatural sights, have spread ter- 
ror through large neighborhoods, to the lasting detri- 
ment of many individuals. 


Such are a few, and but a very few, of the vain 
fears and superstitious notions, by which the human 
race were long enslaved: but time will not permit 
me to mention but one more, which is witehcraft.— 
During the fourteenth century, Pope Innocent the 
eighth issued a bull against witchcraft, and if we be- 
lieve the testimony of cotemporary historians, Eu- 
rope was little better than one large outwork on su- 
peib of pandimonium, one half of the population be- 
ing bewitching or bewitched. Delrio tells us that five 
hundred witches were executed inthree months. A 
th J, says Barthal de Spain, were executed 
inone year, and they went on the rate of a hundred 
per annum for some time afterwards. Loraine boasts 
of having burnt nice hundred. In France, the exe- 
cutions for the satne crime, were fifteen hundred and 
twenty. In Wortzburg and Treves, the executions 
in the course of a century, were computed to be fif- 
teen thousand seven hundred. It has been reckoned 
that in Germany alone, that the number considerably 
exceeds one hundred thousand. The executions 
were first confined to old crazed women, but at 
length the witchcraft phrensy rose to such a pitch, 
and spread so extensively, that more exalted persona- 
ges became victims, nobles and abbots, presidents of 
courts and professors, began to swell the catalogue, 
and no man felt secure that he might not soon be com- 
pelled by torture to bear witness against his own in- 
nocent wife and children. 





Such was the sitnation of the world and of man- 
kind, when the intrepid, devout, persevering, Martin 
Luther, introduced a more pure, rational, and enlight- 
ened system of religion. And not far from the same 
period, mankind were blessed by the invention of the 
making of paper, of printing, and the invention of the 
mariner’s compass, when it seemed that new light 
had burst upon the world, the effulgence of which has 
gradually dispelled the benighted ignorance that en- 
shrouded the mind of man. And although Europe 








soon produced many able scholars, philosophers, di- 
vines, and politicians, who ameliorated the condition 
of their species by promoting science, suppressing 
vain fears, and diffusing more generally the arts of 
civilization. But it was left for the Pilgrim fathers, 
who fled from the religious tyranny of Europe, and 
landed ia the wilderness at Plymouth, (forty-one in 
number,) who, before they left the ship, drew up and 
signed the articles of association, for their govern- 
ment in their new homes. It was left to them to give 
to the world of mankind a model .of self-government 
and correct education. 

And now we are to enquire what a correct and full 
education is, and how to obtain it. And, first, does it 
altogether consist in a knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages, and the theory of the various sciences? No. 
Does it wholly consist of the history of ancient na- 
tions, and of their manners and customs? No. Isit 
a knowledge of the fashions, ancient and modern,and 
the etiquette of the cities and the country villages? 
No. But it isthe knowledge of those eternal laws, 
that governs the universe, control the planetary sys- 
tem, restrains the spheres in their orbits, compels the 
zarbon of which the diamond is composed,when inthe 
act of crystaliz ation. to receive a uniform shape, and 
the laws by which the animal, vegetable and miner- 
al kingdoms are perpetuated, and a knowledge of all 
the arts by which the condition of man is ameliorated, 
and the elements, and the brute creation subjected to 
his control. You may be surprised that I should say 
that it is a part of education to know how to subject 
the elements to the control of man, but on 2 moment's 
reflection, you will recollect that the Printer Franklin, 
taught man how to direct and control that most subtle 
and terrible of all elements, that which in all ages of 
the world has been a terror to the ignorant—the fork- 
ed lightning. And that Davenport, the Brandon black- 
smith, has taught man how to apply it to mechanical 
purposes. 

A full education consists in a knowledge of all 
countries, all men, all things of every art, with its 
practical application. But it will at once be said, that 
such an education cannot be obtained in a common 
school. Admit it, and remember that the common 
school is the place to lay the foundation of all theoret- 
ical education ; and their importance will more fully 
appear when we take into consideration, that nineteen 
twentieths of the inkabitants of the United 
States never attend any other school, and that 
of the youths of Michigan (at the present time,) a 
much smaller proportion than one twentieth will ever 
receive a collegiate education. Then how important 
it is that our common schools should be well organized 
and properly conducted, that our children may there 
learn reading, writing and arithmetic, after having ob- 
tained which, the enterprising Americans, with the 
facilities which our country affords for obtaining 
knowledge under our republican government, may ed- 
ucate themselves. If, while they have been acquir- 
ing knowledge in the school, they have acquired 
punctuality and morality, and how are they to acquire 
this? I canrecommend no better way than from the 
examples of their parents in the common transactions 
of life, and more particularly in the organization and 
support of the district school. 

If the school meetings are negligently attended, the 
house poorly prepared, the fuel and other appendages 
negligently provided, if there is a want of punctuali- 
ty in paying teachers’ wages, and district taxes, will 
not the little lads soon begin to copy the examples set 
by their fathers, and through want of punctuality the 
whole operations of society are suspended. Punctu- 
ality is of such vital importance that man is fit for no 
station in life without it, wherever be his place in so- 
ciety, from the highest to the lowest, without punctu- 
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ality he is a disorganizer; if he be a member of the 
ehurch, without punctuality he is a cumbrance to that 
holy ground. Therefore, let every parent perform 
well his part inthe organization ard support of com- 
mon schools, ever remembering that the little fellows 
that he is educating are to be the future sovereigns of 
the land ; and that the following rule applies equally 
well, both to monarchies and republics, that is, if a 
monarch be learned and virtuous, his government will 
be good; so also inrepublics As the people are, so 
is the government. Therefore, let every man edu- 
cate his son as though he meant him for the highest 
eflice in the State, if he does not obtain a high station 
ne will the more respectably fill the lower station. 

We have imported across the Atlantic, many erro- 
neous ideas on education, as well as on other subjects. 

Many of our books, examples and modes of thinking, 
are taken from monarchical governments,they do not 

fit our republic. In most parts of Europe, it is dis- 
graceful for the man of science to work, this opinion 
has obtained to a disgraceful extent in our country.— 
Many think that we should have an elevated cluss, 
and a working class, but in business operations, sci- 
ence and mind is wanted to direct the physical force. 
And the self-styled educated class, who have theory 
without practical knowledge, are drones in the body 
politic. 

This idea was well illustrated by au anecdote which 
was told by the Hon. John Orville Taylor, while de- 
| ivering a lecture here last summer. He said he call- 
ed on a wealthy German farmer in Pennsylvania, in 
order to induce him to send his children to school, but 
the farmer said it would spoil them; and instanced 
the case of a neighbor who had three sons, two of 
them*he had educate d and one he had learned to work 
on the farm; of the two who were sent to college, 
one was 8 lawyer and settled in New York, and his 
father had to send him six hundred dollars a year to 
support him, and the other was 2 physician, lived with 
his father, was a pleasant but useless man in the 
neighborhood ; and the brother that was a farmer was 
a smart man, and had to support the poor doctor. 

This e:ample, Professor Taylor said, was an argu- 
ment of ignorance, which he could not answer; but I 
am prepared to answer it, and tell where the defect 
was. The lawyer and the doctor had imbibed that 
ruinous opinion, that educated men must not work, 
that they must live by their education, that they were 
a superior order of beings to the laboring class, and 
that work was disgracefui. 

Therefore every father should be careful that his 
children exercise their physical powers,in reducing to 
practice the theory that they learn at school, and im- 
press on their minds that labor is not only honorable 
but the only source of wealth, and that the labor- 
working people are gaining in wealth, power and res- 
pectability in the United States; that they have in 
part learned to assert their rights and maintain them, 
thatthe United States is the only country in which 
universal suffrage is established ; that Great Britain, 
with a population of over 24 millions, allows only 800,- 
000 to vote ; that France, 32 millions, has but 170,000; 
end it will be found that the people of the United 
States will exceed those of England and France, as 
much in science, enterprise and nobleness of charac- 
ter, as they have in gaining the right of nniversal suf- 
frage. : 

So far as we persuade people that theory and prac- 
tice are both necessary to constitute a full education, 
20 far we shall advance the interests of the commu- 
nity. And be assured, that this is the reason why so 
many of our eminent men have been raised in the 
country. At least one half of whom have never at- 
tended a college school, but have devoted a portion 





of their time to labor, by which the body as well as 
the mind has become instructed. This may seem 
a new idea to some, that the body needs instruction as 
well as the mind, but so is the fact, which any one 
can demonstrate for himself by learning the theory of 
any difficult art,or the playing atune on an instrument 
of music; and after having learned all the theory, let 
him try the art or the tune, and see if his body will, 
without education, perform all that his mind desires of 
it; if it will not without practice, it certainly demon- 
strates that the body needs instruction as well as the 
mind, and that a practical education is absolutely ne- 
cessary to usefulness. 

To illustrate the superiority of a practical educa- 
tion, we will contrast the early opportunities of the 
two ex-presidents of the United States, Adams and 
Jackson. Adams, after receiving a collegiate educa- 
tion, was early called into the cabinet of the United 
States, and from that time forward, held some impor- 
tant station under our government, either in Eurepe 
or America, until he was called to the Presidential 
chair. 

Jackson was left an orphan a some nine or ten 
years old, at fourteen joined the Revolutionary Ar- 
my, was taken prisoner and was severely abused, be- 
cause he would not, while a prisoner of war, black a 
British officer’s boots; he soon after lost his mother 
and brother, who constituted all his family connexions; 
and he was at that early age left to project and carve 
out his own fortune. Great was the difference in the 
early opportunities of the two, they both made valu- 
able Presidents, but it was found that the man whose 
early education consisted of practical knowledge as 
well as theory, possessed in the the highest degree, 
the immortal mind—the mystery of commanding— 
the God-like power—the art Napoleon, of winning, 
fettering, moulding, wielding, binding the hearts of 
millions till they move as one. 

We now will examine the last part of our subject, 
and see what effect an education has on the mental, 
moral and physical powers. It is by education that 
man is enabled to subject to his control the most fero- 
cious animals, and the monsters of the deep; and to 
illustrate this more fully, we will suppose any num- 
ber of land lubbers, who had never been upon the 
ocean, to be put into a ship, and the ship by fair winds 
driven among a shoal of whales, how many do you 
suppose they would catch? and then, again, we will 
suppose a crew of expert whalers, who were educa- 
ted to their business, to be wafted into a like position, 
every man would feel at home ; and, I presume, you 
will admit that they would exert a greater physical 
force on the whales vhan the uneducated crew. Ed- 
ucation also enables man to control and educate do- 
mestic animals, and render them more useful and more 
valuable, for it is a fact, that all animal life, from man 
to the most insignificant domestic animal, is valuable 
in proportion to its native powers of mind and its ed- 
ucation. Some may be surprised to hear me tell 
about educating animals. As the opmion prevails toa 
considerable extent, that animals do not possess rea- 
soning powers, for the satisfaction of those I will read 
an extract from the Rev. John Wesley, who says: 

‘“* Several eminent men have been of opinion that 
all brutes are mere machines. Thismay be agreea- 
ble enough to the pride of man; but itis not agreeable 
to daily observation. Do we not continually observe 
in the brutes which are around about us, a degree of 
reason? We may discover daily a most obvious dif- 
ference in the sagacity, tractability and intelligence 
of brutes. The difference of their capacities is e- 
qually striking with that of the human species.” 


The mind of man being progressive, every new idea 





that he acquires facilitates his obtaining others ; one 


branch of science explains another, the mind gains 
strength and activity by application ; the perceptions 
of the man of science are not confined to terrestrial 
objects alone, he views understandingly celestial ob- 
jects ; and reasons upon them from known and fixed 
laws, thereby explaining to the ignorant the extraor- 
dinary phenomena of nature, and saving them from 
the feare and terrors which they would,otherwise 
suffer. 

And I presume that a little reflection will satisfy 
every mind, that science improves man in a moral 
point of view, for by it we learn that all nature is 
governed by fixed and immutable laws, which have 
been in operation since the commencement of time ; 
which all agree are emphatically the laws of God.— 
By tracing nature and studying those laws, man ar- 
rives at truth, immutable truth; and is not the finding 
of truth always an excitement to morality? Who 
can view, understandingly, the planetary system 
knowing that they have from the commencement, 
without deviation, performed their revolutions, and 
not be excited to punctuality? Who can reflect that the 
sun, ever since old time began, has once in twenty- 
four hours given us light, and warmed us, without ha- 
ving his heart overflow with love to his Creator, and 
fellow men? If he shudders at the reflection of 
what would be the consequences if the sun should 
stop in his course and warm our globe no more, let 
him also shudder at the con of his neglect- 
ing to perform his duty punctually in all things, and 
particularly in the instruction of the rising genera- 
tion. 

If you would make a useful christian, educate him, 
give him knowledge, for knowledge gains wealth, and 
wealth constitutes the power ofdoing good; and little 
good can be done withoutthem. Therefore, if you 
want your children to become good christians, be 
punctual in all things concerning their education, not 
but what I think a person may be a good christian in 
the abstract, with very little knowledge, but he can- 
not be useful. 











The following stanzas, written by Henry J. Finn, 
whose death on bvard the Lexington is so generally 
deplored, will be read with interest. 

THE FUNERAL AT SEA. 
Deep mists hung over the mariner’s grave 
When the holy funeral rite was read ; 
And every breath on the dark blue wave 
Seem’d hush’d, to hallow the friendless dead. 


And heavily heaved on the gloomy sea, 
The ship that sheltered that homeless one— 

As though his funeral should be (gone. 
When the waves wero still and the winds were 


And there he lay in his coarse cold shroud— 
And strangers were around the coffinless ; 

Not a kinsman was seen among that crowd, 
Not an eye to weep nor a lip to bless, 


No sound from the church's passing bell 
Was echoed along the pathless deep, 

The hearts that were far away to tell 
Where the mariner lies in his lasting sleep. 


Not a whisper then lingered upon the air— 
O’er his body one moment his messmates bent ; 
But the plunging sound of the dead was there— 
And the ocean now was his monument! 


But wy & sigh and many a tear 

Shall be breathed and shed in the hourto come, 
When the widow and fatherlees shall hear 

How he died far, far from his happy home ! 





&“‘ Well, stranger, where are you out’n 2?” said a land- 
lady of Arkansas to her guest. “ Why, Madam, I am 
am now from Baltimore, Maryland, but i was born and 
brought up in Massachusetts, near Boston,” said the 
gentiemap. “ Aint that whar the Yankees live?” said 
the lady. “Yes ma'am,” replied the gentleman. “Law 
me! you are the very ment have been looking srter 
this long time, My CLOCK Is OUT OF Fix,” ejaculated the 
lady, in exstacies of joy, 
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EDUCATE ) MEN NOT NECESSARILY COL- 
LEGE-GRADUATES. 

It is greatly to be desired, that we may have a 
more just method of designating educated persons.— 
We call those who have been through some college, 
and a certain course of Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
and other sciences, liberally educated. And though 
we use the term as a mere designation of the means 
or source of education, we yet seem to intend more 
by it, viz: that none but such can be educated men. 
The influence of the term, accordingly, is very dis- 

i self-education. Now the chartered priv- 
ileges of education, furnished by our colleges, can be 
more highly valued by noone than myself. But still 
it should be understood that an educated man is a 
MAN ALIVE, no matter whence he comes. The truth 
is, too, and it may as well be known, that the dis- 
tinction of a college education, when we speak of the 
graduates, is often to a great degree factitious. A 
large share of them are not mentality — by 
their advantages, and they come away from the uni- 
versity, ga) © opeaye blocks and dunces by public 
authority. hile, on the other hand, many a boy 
who does not know Latin from Dutch, and has never 
seen any university but his mother's, and the dis- 
trict school, having attained to the distinction ofa liv- 
ing soul, is, in the highest sense, educated. Could 
this, which is the on’y just view of the case, be once 
established inthe public mind, it would do much to 
encourage pts at self-education, and would great- 
ly endear the system of common schools. 

Many years ago, in an obscure country-school in 
Massachusetts, an humble, conscientious, but indus- 
trious, boy was to be seen, and it was evident to all 
that his soul was beginning to act and thirst for some 
intellectual good. He was alive toknowledge. Next 
we see him an apprentice on the shoemaker’s bench, 
with a book spread open before him. Next we see 
him put forth, on foot, to settle in a remote town in 
this State, and pursue his fortunes there as a shoema- 
ker, his tools being carefully sent on their way before 
him. In a short time he is busied in the post of coun- 
ty surveyor for Litchfield county, being the most ac- 
complished mathematician in that section of the State. 
Before he is twenty-five years old, we find him sup- 
a we the astrunomical matter of an almanac, pub- 
ished in New York. Nexthe is admitted to the bar, 
a self-qualified lawyer. Now he is found on the 
bench of the Superior Court. Next he becomes a 
member of the Continental Congress. There he is 
made a member of the committee of six to prepare 
the Declarativn of Independence. He continues a 
member of Congress, for nearly twenty years, and is 
acknowledged to be one of the most useful men and 
wisest counsellors of the land. Atlength, having dis- 
charged every office with a perfect ability, and hon- 
ored, in *very sphere, the name of a Christian, he 
dies regretted and loved by his State and Nation.— 
Now this Roger Sherman, I maintain, was an educa- 
ted man. Do you ask for other examples? I name, 
then, Washington, who had only a common domestic 
education. I name Franklin; 1 name Rittenhouse ; 
Iname West; I name Fulton; [name Bowditch :— 
all Common School men, and so.ne of them scarcely 
that, but yet all educated men, becanse they were 
MADE ALIVE. Besides these, I know not any other 
seven names of our countrymen, that can weigh 
against them. ‘These are truly American names, and 
there is the best of reasons to believe, that a gener- 
ous system of public education would produce many 
such. Letthemappear. And if they shall embody 
so much force,so much real freshness and sinew of 
character, as to cecide for themselves what shall be 
called an education, or sliall even be able to laugh at 
the dwarfed insignificance of college learning, I know 
not that we shall have any reasons for repining. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATED MINDS. 


I wish, also, it could be understood, where the chief 
responsibility of giving force to this new movement 
lies. It lies entirely with the more educated minds, 
—minds capable of grasping just views of education. 
It is impossible to make the lower and more unedu- 
cated minds understand this subject, or form any just 
estimate of its importance. And the misfortune is, 
that those, who can understand and value the object 
to be attempted, are very likely to be engrossed with 
other matters, and to move in a range of employment 
entirely aside ofthe subject. Toall such, then, Isay, 
and I wish I could make it heard by all our more in- 
telligent citizens and Christians, forget not your duty, 
nor withhold your attention irom this most interesting 
subject. Examine facts; acquaint yourselves with 
the delightful advances that have been made in the 
art of education; exercise what influence you are 
able, to enlighten and awaken the less educated 
minds ; discharge offices put upon you; converse ; 
erntribute money ; and by every reasonable means, 








assist this good cause. If we all neglect our duties in 
this matter, my friends, the time will come when we 
shall discern that we kad an interest, here, of immeas- 
urable worth ; and that will be, when our institutions 
are overturned, our liberties gone, our lives and those 
of our families at the mercy of an ignorant and besot- 
ted populace, and every thing sacred involved ina 
common ruin. 

I hope, too, that our citizens will agree not to make 
thisnew movement a party measure, or speak of it 
eveninthatlight. If the whole interest is to be jeop- 
arded, every time there is a change of any kind in 
peel power, it may as well be given up at once.— 

f there can be no permanent character, no imoress 
of stability given the undertaking, it must fail; for, as 
Ijust said, much time will be necessary to bring any 
thing to maturity. Let, then, all men of all parties 
unite here in common views, that the undertaking 
may be put beyond the mercy of our strifes. 
EDUCATION THE TRUE POLICY OF CONNECTICUT. 

My friends, I cannot but exultin the prospect, which 
is now opemng on mankind. And [do firmly hope 
that we shall all do our duty; and, especially, that 
Connecticut will not fall behind her true position.— 
Our State has peculiar advantages for excelling in the 
education of her people. A glorious begiuning was 
laid,m the very foundations of our history. Our fa- 
thers said—Connecticut shell be an educated State !— 
and bequeathed their good will to an affectionate pos- 
terity. We have a nvble fund, now a millstone to the 
cause, but capable of being used with infinite effect. 

e have a people finely constituted, of quick parts, 
great capacities of application, and of a good physical 
and intellectual mould. Our habits are simple, our 
employment healthful, our atmosphere elastic, and, 
what is of immense advantage, our State is not so 
large as to encumber our plans. e have, at the 
same time, good collegiate establishments to lead the 
way. A reputation, also, for producing fine men, 
has gone before us: for, go which way you will, in 
this great nation, you find the sons of Connecticut, 
active, influential, never second, and generally filling 
a good place, either inthe church ornation Connec- 
ticut has ever beena good mother; and a good moth- 
er is about the first of earthly beings. Let her be so 
still. Let her be regarded as the nursery of educa- 
tion, and of good men. Let our youth have ther pow- 
ers elicited to the highest degree possible. Let them 
be furmed to truth and virtue. Let them be patriots, 
Christians, and, if God will permit, great men. Let it 
be regarded even as a fortunate thing, that we have 
not the prospects of great wealth and physical acqui- 
sition, to benefit our sons. God designs rather to give 
us a moral preeminence, if we will but heed his in- 
tentions. And as the little principality of Athens fills 
a more’exalted office than the great empire of Rome; 
or as Nazareth is more glorious than Babylon; so is 
the office, which God ordains for us, higher than any 
physical pre-eminence of wealth, territory, or com- 
merece. We shall, in this, do more te advance our- 
selves in happiness, fill a larger place in the history 
of our country, do more to bless mankind, and more to 
augment that streain of living waters which is to res- 
tore the earth.--Ertract from an unpublished Discourse 
by Rev. Horace Bushnell. 

INDUSTRY. 


Tt has been said that the productiveness of human 
industry, may be greatly increasea by inventions and 
discoveries in the arts and sciences, by means of 
which man may avail himself of the use of natural 
agents. But human industry derives another impor- 
tant advantage from a proper division of labor. 

Thus, there are three departments of industry ; 
industry of discovery, industry of invention, and op- 
erative industry ; and different laborers in each. 

In the first department, are ranked philosophers and 
men of science; such as those who investigate the 
laws of mechanics, of astronomy, of navigation, and 
agriculture, &c.; and here, also, there are many sub- 
divisions. The astronomer, the mechanic, and the 
agriculturist, seldom make discoveries out of their own 
departinents. 

In the secon’ department, are those who make _in- 
ventions in the arts, and apply the laws discovered by 
the first class, to practical purposes: and here a di- 
vision of labor is equally necessary to success 1n in- 
ventive industry. 

In the third department of industry, there are as 
many distinct classes of laborers, and, consequently, 
as many divisions of labor,as there are different trades, 
pursuits, and professions, among mankind. 

And so extensive is the field of labor comprised 
within these three depatments of industry, that, if 
the labor were not divided among — thousand, 
and if each individual were obliged to be his own 


discoverer, inventor and operator, old age would 








— 


come upon him, and death would close his labors, 
before he could receive any avails from his industry. 

‘! herefore, each individual succeeds best, and pro- 
duces a greater amount of value, by devoting himself 
to but one occupation. Were the farmer obliged to 
make his farming utensils, to build his own house and 
barns, make his own furniture, and manufacture his 
own clothing, itis evident that each article would be 
— made, and much time would be uselessly con- 
sumed. 

But, by constantly pursuing the same occupation, 
a great degree of skill and dexterity is acquired, 
which greatly increases the productiveness of human 
labor. ‘ 

Division of labor, in a complicated process, avoids 
the loss of time required in passing from one opera- 
tion to another; it shortens the period required for 
learning an operation, and suggests the contrivance 
of tools for the performance of the operation in which 


{they are employed. For, the simpler any operation 


is, the easier it is to contrive a tool, by which it may 
be performed. 

Some operations, in a given process, require great- 
er muscular power, or greater dexterity, than others. 
Some can be performed only by the most experi- 
enced workmen, while others can be. performed by 
children. 

Now, by a division of labor, a manufacturer in en- 
abled to employ, upon each operation, precisely the 
labor adapted to it, and is obliged to pay for each 
portion of the labor, no more than it is actually 
worth. This must greatly diminish the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Thus, the manufacture of pins may be divided into 
ten or more operations; and each operation employ 
one laborer. Thus, the labor of making a pin may 
be divided into wire-drawing, wire-straightening, 
pointing, heading, turning, &c. 

But, some of the laborers employed, are men; 
others, are women or children: and their wages 
vary from six shillings to fuur and a half pence per 


ay. 

If the labor were not divided, one person must un- 
derstand the whole process : and, therefore, must be 
employed at the highest price of labor, and, hence, he 
must be paid at the rate of six shillings a day for that 
part of the work which is worth only four and a half 
pence a day. 

This would greatly increase the price of pins, and, 
also, occasion a g-zeat deficiency in labor. It is by 
this means, also, that occupation is provided for the 
weak and the aged, for females and for children, who 
would, otherwise, be unable to earn any thing. 

Thus, by a proper division of labor, all the laber of 
the community is rendered productive, and an im- 
mense aimount is annually added to the revenue of a 
country.— Elements of Political Economy. 


TASTE. 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

“Our taste declines with our merits,” said a philos- 
pher ofother days. Is itso? In what points may it 
be admitted as a criterion of merit? 

“Taste,” says a fine writer, “is of all Nature’s gifts, 
the most easily felt, yet the most difficult to define.” 
Without attempting its metaphysical analysis, we will 
only notice some of its more common effects, as exhi- 
bited inour ownsex. Its modifications, when visible 
in dress, furniture, or the arrangements of a house- 
hold, seern often like an instinctive discernment of 
delicacy, propriety, or adaptation, which theugh not 
entitled to rank so high as the severe conclusions of 
anaccurate judgment, are, in woman, neither un'm- 

otent attainments or trifling indexes of character.— 

Vhen manifested in graceful movementand manner, 
elegance of language, or correct appreciation of the 
fine arts, it serves as a sort of historical trait, proving 
either the influence of refined?society, an accomplish- 
ed education, or such means of improvement as are 
seldom accessible in solitude and obscurity. It aids 
in ascertaining the drama in which the individual has 
moved, or the use made o* opportunities, or that inhe- 
rent strength of self-taught, which, vanquishing ob- 
stacles, seizes the fruits, without the usual labor of 
culture. 

Tasie, when drawn into strong sympathy with the 
beauties of nature, takes the form of an emotion, which 
extends to the verge of life, and has been seen glow- 
ing, even amid the icy atmosphere of death. Com- 
bined with-a vivid imagination, in colors like a passion- 
tint, the whole of existence; andif surrounding scenes 
are devoid of its favorixe objects, peoples for itself, a 
world of ideal beauty. Many instances might be ad- 
duced where it has softened asperity of temper, and 
by refining sensibility, contributed to the growth of 
the affections. 

Are we right then, in considering Taste, as the nice 
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perception of intellect, ere it becomes perverted?— 
the appetite which rejects gross aliment, and it pre- 
fers Stlicate, or ethereal food? Ifso, it may be justly 
numbered among the indications of sadutel becbh. 
The vulgar are not capable of its pleasures, the vi- 
cious have depraved its purity. The mercenary and 
the miser takes pais to suppress it. Ilvarded gold 
monopolizes their devotion. Milton, in pourtraying 
Mammom, says that before he fell from bliss, his eyes 
and thoughts 

“Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of Heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine, or holy.” 

rk passion and debasing crimes, destroy ghe 
fine edge of the soul, and cat into it, like a corroding 
eanker. Assuming therefore, that a pure taste, is 
one of the tests of a Fealthful moral condition, we 
shall prize it, notonly asa source of pleasure, but as 
an adjunct to virtue, anally to religion. Shall we not 
then, seek to multiply the objects, which it is legiti- 
mate to admire? Shall we not familiarize our chil- 
dren, with the harmony of colour, the melody of sound, 
the symmetry of architecture, the delights of elo- 
quence, and the charms of poetry? The flagrant 

lower, the whitening harvest, the umbrageous grove, 

the solemn mountain, the mighty cataract, are they 
notall teachers? or text-books, in the hand of the 
Great Teacher? 

Err they not, therefore, who call Taste a meretri- 
cious appendage,which it is proper to decry, or praise- 
worthy to dispense with? The railroad machmery of 
of a jarring world, bridging the abyses, and tunneling 
the rocks of political ambition, her steamboats rushing 
to the thousand marts of wealth, silence with their 
rons 4 funnels, its still, small voice. But let it be 
heard by those who meditate at even-tide, when the 
rose closes its sweet lips, and the tired babe is lulled 
on the breast of its mother. Let it be a companion 
to those, who in the morning prime walk forth, amid 
the dewy fields, loving the beauty of the lily, which 
Omnipotence stooped to clothe, and from whose snow- 
y petals, the Redeemer of man taught listening mul- 
titudes, the lesson of a living faith. 


From the Juvenile Depository. 
PATRIOTISM. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

Patriotism, is to be willing to make sacrifices, and 
endure hardships, for the good of our country. Histo- 
ry gives many instances, where property has been 
devoted, and life itself laid down, to aid in liberating 
the native land from oppression. Patriots often be- 
come illustrious by their deeds, and their names are 
conspicuous in the annals of history. Yet, there is 
much true patriotism, on an humbier scale, which nev- 
er wins the notice of the world. An instance of this, 
I am going to relate to you. 

During the contest between Great Pritain and the 
United States, which is called the revolutionary war, 
our army endured many hardships, especially in the 
severe winter with which the year 1779 closed, and 


that of 1780 began. They were then stationed at | 


Morristown, in New Jersey. 

Ionce knew a soldier of the revolution. His head 
was white, as if covered with snow. He filled a res- 
pectable rank in society, and was beloved, tor kind- 
ness of heartand piety. He was gratified, that I ask- 
ed him for tales of other days; and he told me the 
following story of the winter at Morristown : 

“ Early in the month of November, 1779,” said he, 
“ our army, under General Washington, left the vicin- 
ity of Hudson River, and the White Plains, to go into 
winter quarters. Snow had already fallen; so that 
we had the prospect of a dreary season. The roads 
were in a most uncomfortable state, from rains, and 
melting snows, and we marched four days, with feet 
and limbs continually wet and cold: We reached 
Morristown, weary and wayworn, and were permit- 
ted, the first night, to sleep in the houses, and barns of 
the inhabitante. 

The next morning, early, we were ordered two 
miles northward, to a thick, dark forest, to cut down 
troes, and build huts, to shelter us during the winter. 
Almost every day,snow fell,and the cold was extreme. 

e slept on the frozen ground, wrapped in a single 
blanket. We worked very hard to complete our hov- 
els of logs. In about a week, they were ready to ad- 
mit their tenants. We took possession of those rude 
dark cabins, with more joy than a king enters his pal- 
ace, for we better knew the value of shelter from a 
storm. We now hoped to pass in quietness, the dreary 
months, till Spring should call us forth, to the service 
of our country. But greater trials awaited us. Ere 
long provisions began to fail. The severe cold, had 
frozen much earlier than usual, the waters of the 


Hudson, and the Delaware, so that no supplies could | in which their patriotism was tried, that you may be 
attive by boats. New-Jersey was notable, for any ' able to tell your own children, how the blessings of 
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length of time, to provide from her own resources, for 
such a multitude. Our daily allowance of food was 
reduced to one half, then to a quarter. Only four 
ounces of bread, and four of meat, were served to 
each men, for twenty-four hours. The cravings of 
hunger were intense. Still the afflicting scarcity grew 
more severe. This scanty pittance was at length 
dealt out, only once intwo days. But the suffering 
was borne with astonishing patience. The half-fam- 
ished soldiers sustained themselves with the love of 
their country, and the hope of better times. Some 
even strove, by amusing and playful conversation, to 
keep up the spirits of their comrades. Yet a deeper 
trial was reserved for us. Four bitter wintry days 
and nights, not a morsel of fuod was given out. None 
could be procured. The strongest men became weak, 
and the voices of the more feeble grew so faint, as 
scarcely to be audible. Butthere was no murmuring. 
We felt it was the poverty of our beloved country that 
we were sharing, and believed that, in Ged’s good 
time, relief would come. 

After this dreadful abstinence of four days, some 
wheat was obtained. One gill of raw wheat was the 
portion of each soldier. We hastened to boil and 
eat it—drinking also the water in which it had been 
boiled. 

While we were devouring this food, a gun was 
heard withinthe encampment. A lean, miserable dog 
had wandered thither. The poor animal was imme- 
ately shot, and cooked for some of the officers ; who 
were so reduced by famine, as to be thankful for such 
arepast. Another fast of four days ensued, rendered 
more painful, by extreme cold which threatened to 
turn every thing into ice. . 

On the fifth morning, before the sun arose, a majes- 
tic man was seen, with the bridle of his horse around 
hisarm. He stopped at the door of every hut. He 
affectionately asked each soldier how he fared. It 
was Washington. Tears escaped from his eyes, at 
the sight of our sorrows. Only the night before, had 
he learned their full extent. He had not slept. Ere 
the dawn, he hastened, notwithstanding the terrible 
cold, to visitus. His conntenance, and words, reveal- 
ed the deepest sympathy. At the sight of his dis- 
tress, many cheerful voices exclaimed, ‘General, we 
do not complain. We can bear this longer, if it is the 
will of heaven. We are ready to defend our country 
whenever you call us to the field.” This patience and 
patriotism affected Washington still more keenly. He 
could scarcely command his voice, as he thanked and 
blessed them. He assured them, that if it were in 
the power of man, relief should be sent them, before 
the close of the day. 

A little past noon, the steward’s call was heard 
throughout the camp We rushed to the spot. To 
each of us, was weighed out, four ounces of beef, as 
free from bone as possible. Overcome by the fierce- 
ness of appetite, somo swallowed it raw as soon as 
itreached their hands. On the following day, we re- 
ceived four ounces of bread, and much in the same 
manner, our food continued to be regularly, though 
scantily di: tributed, until winter was past, and spring 
recalled us to other trials and perils. Yet scarcity of 
provisions, was not the only cause of our suffering at 
Morristown. The weather was fearfully severe, and 
our clothing old and insufficient. Snow, for a long 
time covered the ground, to the depth of three and 
four feet. During more than six weeks, not the least 
thawing wes percciyed, even in the noon-day sun.— 
No water could be obtained by the soldiers, but melt- 
ed ice and snuw, they were generally destitute of 
shoes, so that the guard when they were upon duty, 
might be tracked by the blood from their feet, red- 
dening their path of snow. But every hardship was 
bravely endured, for the sake of the love we bore our 
country. Looking with hone to her independence, 
we took partin her hard lot, like children witha pa- 
rent—and suffered hunger, and cold, and nakedness, 
and the want of all things, without repining.” 

Here the aged man finished his story. And when 
I reflected how many young people there are, who 
have been always provided with food, warm clothing, 
and a pein shelter, and yet are liitle thankful 
fur such favors, perhaps sometimes discontented. I 
thought it might be well for them to hear, how nobly 
great sufferings were endured by men of other times, 
who loved their country. 

If any of you who now read this account, should 
ever travel through Morristown, and admire its beau- 
tiful scenery, and pure atmosphere, it would be well 
to search out the spot where our army were encamped 
during that severe winter. 

It is cheering to those who have born such hard- 
ships, to know that the children of that country for 
whose liberties they toiled, remember their services 
with gratitude. Become acquainted with the forms 


our free government were purchased. Yet while we 
praise the patriots of our revolution, let us never for- 
get that waris a great evil. It must ever be consid- 
ered so, when we take a serious view of the miseries 
that it occasions. Pain, mourning and death, the in- 
terruptions of the honest pursuits of industry, and 
those arts of peace, which constitutes the prosperity 
of a nation are initstrain. Prince Eugene, of Savoy 
who was a celebrated warrior, acknowledged, “ that 
a military man becomes so sick of the bloody scenes 
of war, that when he has enjoyed peace, he is averse 
to recommence them.” I wish that the first states- 
man who is called to decide on war, had seen actual 
service. What pains would he not then take, to seek 
in mediation and compromise, how to avoid the effu- 
sion of so much blood. Such wars as are rendered 
necessary for self-defence, or the preservation of lib- 
erty, cannot be reprobated like those which spring, 
from the promptings of ambition, or the desire of con- 
quest. Let us pray that our beloved country may be 
kept from the evils of war, and that we may be ena- 
bled to show our patriotism, notin the field of battle, 
but by setting an example of every virtue, as good, 
and peaceful citizens. 








HABIT. 

Habit has two significations : it sometimes indicates 
the resuit of diminished activity, and at other times a 
greater facility of acting. A power being too active, 
becomes fatigued, diminishes, and is finally exhausted. 
Moreover, all natural powers become accustomed to 
external impressions, and the former become the less 
affected the longer the latter are applied. The mimo- 
sa sensitiva, when shaken for a certain time, ceases 
to fold its leaves. In the same way, each sort of im- 
pression on the organization loses its effect by frequent 
repetition. Even noxious impressions, when repeat- 
ed, are less felt than they were at first. In this sense 
Mithridates accustomed his stomach and bowels to 
poisonous substances. The attendants and nurses of 
patients become in a certain degree insensible to con- 
tagions diseases in hospitals. ‘The mind itself shows 
less energy at each repetition of the same functions. 
It becomes accustomed even to misfortune and 
painful situations. Time is a great remedy of many 
evils. 

Organized beings adapt themselves in a surpsising 
degree to exteraal impressions, and a change of place 
and various circumstances is frequently less advan- 
tageous than might have been expected. Prisoners, 
who have been confined for many years to dungeons, 
or unwholesome habitations, fall sick when they ob- 
tain their liberty. Many morbid, but accustomed 
affections, such as old sores and exudations, &e., are 
to be removed with the greatest precaution, and 
sometimes to be left untouched. Body and mind suc- 
cessively take a turn which can be changed solely by 
degrees. 

All changes which nature produces are success- 
sive, and art ought to imitate her proceedings. It is 
the same in dieteic rules, and in every manner of feel- 
ing and thinking. Drunkards cannot ieave off their 
bad habits suddenly without injuring their health.— 
Those who are near starving from inanition, will per- 
ish if too much nourishment be given; and too much 
light dazzles those who have long lived in darkness. 
The bad effects of great and sudden changes of tem- 
perature on inanimate bodies, such as glass, or on 
plants, animals, and man, are generally known.— 
Those who are accustomed to certain mental oecupa- 
tions, feel great reluctance to give them up. In the 
same way, greatand sudden changes of political, mor- 
al and religious opinions, are not borne with indiffer- 
ence. Habitis a second nature, physically and mor- 
aily speaking. 

The living generation, if not prepared for it, gen- 
erally rejects every reform. Itis only in process of 
time that the adherents to any new doctrine become 
numerous ; and any doctrine, though false, when once 
admitted, will be replaced by another and a better on- 
ly by degrees. Yetit is natural that the more agree- 
able a doctrine is, the sooner it will gain ground. and 
thata precept which commands resignation will be 
submitted to, in proportion to the reward it promises. 
Christianity assigns eternal happiness as the reward 
for temporal conflicts; and it was adopted by fisher- 
men and the poor sooner than by the rich. 

The law of modifying mankind, or of producing 
changes is seldom understood by reformers. The 
are commonly too hasty ; though, at all times, experi- 
ence has shown the danger and harm of such a pro- 
ceeding. When changes are to be made, let them 
be gradual; the greater the alterations you wish for, 
are, the slower must be your method of proceeding ; 
keeping, however, constantly the aim in view. The 
precipitancy of common reformers can be excused 
only by their ignorance of human nature, and by 





their erroneous opinion, that it is sufficient to point out 
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errors, and to principles, in order to perfect 
man without considering that he must by degrees be 
pre for, and accustomed to them. 

e facility of accommodating man to new impres- 
sions greatly depends on age ; it succeeds best during 
the period of growth, whilst in latter years we are less 
susceptible of changes. It is therefore not astonish- 
ing, that all new doctrines have been received and 


4 The 2 ein however great, never 
annihilates the general laws of life. It is even sub- 
ordinate to them, and cannot prevent tne successive 
changes of age. Again, every individual being born 
with a different constitution, and with different dis- 
sitions, is not equally capable of accommodating 
imself to circumstances, and hence each will pre- 
sent some modification, though the external influences 
arethe same. ‘This is the case in the automatic and 
animal functions. Notwithstanding these restric- 
tions, the laws of accommodation is incalculably 
great in the education both of individuals and of na- 
tions. 

“The second meaning of Habit is an increased fa- 
cility of acting in a certain manner. In this aecepta- 
tion of the word, it is still more interesting to educa- 
tion than in the former, and deserves a detailed eluci- 
dation.— Education of Man. 

The following communication, written by a very 
young lady, came into our hands by accident, and was 
never intended for publication by its author, but find- 
ing in itso many sensible suggestions and excellent 
ideas, we eould not refrain from giving it a place in 
the columns of the Journal. We commend it to the 
attention of évery young lady into whose hands this 
paper shall fall. 

EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 

We live in an enlightened age. Civilization and re- 
finement are extending their influence over a great 
portion of the universe ; and religion and the spread 
of the Gospel have done, and are still doing much for 
the happiness of the human race. To keep pace 
with the intelligence and improvement of the age, re- 
quires a patient and diligent research into many of the 
various branches of human knowledge. The station 
to which each individual shall aspire in society, is gra- 
duated on the scale of merit. “ Each one of us are 
destined to act a part in the great drama of human 
life.” The aged are constantly passing away, to re- 
turn no more forever ; their places in society must ne- 
cessarily be supplied by the youth of the land, who 
will have to assume and encounter, the various res- 
ponsibilities which devolve upon every adult individ- 
ual in civilized society. Itishighly important there- 
fore that we understand the situation in which we are, 
or may be placed, and the various duties that may be 
enjoined upon us to execute. 

The object of a young lady's education, is not mere- 
ly to promote her own happiness, or to gratify those 
vain passions, which are too often apparent in the fe- 
male character, but to render herself useful in every 
situation in life, in which she may be placed. 

As a foundation, a rudimental school education, is 
all important to every younglady. A correct knowl- 
edge of reading, spelling and writing should first be 
acquired, and to which should be added a practical 
knowledge at least of Grammar, Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy, natural, mental and moral Philosophy, History, 
both sacred and profane, together with'a general un- 
derstanding of the elements of Botany Chemistry, &c’ 
All of these different branches should be diligently 
pursued, and attentively reviewed in after life, as time 
may afford opportunity. 

A knowledge of these branches of education, will 
impart to us an understanding of human nature, and of 
the different states of society in the world. They will 
also strengthen and invigorate the mind, and teach us 
to feel the most profound reverence and gratitude to- 
wards the great Creator, who has provided and com- 
municated to us so many and various sources of hap- 
piness. 











Religion should not be neglected, but should con- 
stitute a portion of her education. It not only sweet- 
ens her disposition, and gives her the mastery over 
her natural and sinful passions, but instils into the mind 
principles of virtue, which shines as a brilliant orna- 
ment in the female character. It strengthens the ties 
that bind us to society, and enables us to rise above 
the storms of adversity, that occasionally interrupt 
our “ little bark as we navigate the sea of life,” and 
finally prepare us for the enjoyment of a better world. 

Good behaviour is always a correct mark of a lady; 
and at home or in society, it should be her aim to con- 
duct herself with equal propriety. She will then gain 
the respect and esteem of her superiors, and the love 
and good will of her inferiors. Truth and honesty 
should always be observed and strictly adhered to 
through life ; for nothing is more degrading to the fe- 
male character, than lying and dishonesty. No one 
would repose the slightest confidence in them, and 
they would be looked upon by the good and just as 
beings unworthy of the least regard. 

Charity and benevolence, should, be cultivated, 
and observed as fixed principles. Nothing is more 
praiseworthy or becoming the Lapy, than a compas- 
sionate disposition, or the possession of a heart which 
is open to the petitions of the poor and needy, and al- 
ways ready to bestow with a bountiful hand, a kind- 
ness upon the most miserable being, when afflicted 
or in distress, 

With all this a young lady's education is not yet 
complete. Habitson of industry, cleanliness and eco- 
nomy, should be acquired and strictly observed thro’ 
life. A thorough knowledge of every branch of house- 
work should be considered as a necessary part of ed- 
ucation. First, she should understand all kinds of 
needle-work, that she may be able to keep her ward- 
robe in perfect order. Secondly, she should under- 
stand ali branches of domestic cookery, & every thing 
belonging to the kitchen department. Thirdly, she 
should learn to preside with grace and dignity at the 
table, and not allow herself tu be frustrated by any 
little accident that might occur. Unaffected ease of 
manners should always be observed in the reception 
and entertainment of her friends, ever detesting du- 
plicity, or the least dissimulation, under any circum- 
stances whatever. eke 





[From the Com. School Journal.] 
RELATION OF TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


Another and truly important means of promoting the 
usefulness of common schools is the diffusion of a cor- 
rect knowledge and sense of the relations of teacher and 
pupil. From the want of just and steady principles 
respecting these relations, the benefit of schools is of- 
ten much abridged. Diffiulties not nse coma | arise 
in school districts, and in schools themselves, from a 
want of definite views on the part of parents and teach- 
ers respecting the legal rights, powers and duties of 
the latter. Knowledge of the extent and limitation of 
his authority is hid from his eyes. Access to it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Itis not open to him in the stat- 
ute book, to which his approach wou!d be compara- 
tively easy. It lies in fragments scattered up and 
down in a wilderness of judicial decisions spread thro’ 
different States ; for, though the decisions of courts in 
other states are not of themselves valid here, there 
is a wise respect paid to them in our own courts, and 
a cautious hesitation to come into conflict with them. 
They have the authority of revered wisdom, if not of 

sitive law. Thecommittee, too, are sometimes em- 

arrassed in the discharge of their duty. They find 
it extremely difficult to ascertain the limits of either 
the teacher's authority or their own. They cannot 
always tell whether they are over or within the line 
of their duty when the intervention of their authority 
is called for by the earnest complaint of parents and 
by the insubordination of individual or confederate 
scholars. The inconvenience of this vagueness is 
more extensively felt than complained cf. Perhaps 
the authority of the teachers is too general in its na- 
ture to be confined within bounds that shall exactly 
comprekend the various contingencies that may hap- 





pen. Ifyour committee should venture to say thatthe 
occasion for the use of authority must determine its 
limits, there might still be a wide diversity of opinion 
as to what should constitute an occasion for its use ; 
and if all should agree as to the call for its exercise, 
they might differ widely as to the measure and the 
mode ofit. As there is great need of discretion in the 
teacher, there is also much need that discretion be al- 
lowed to him. His is an approximation to parental 
government, and so far as the one approaches the oth- 
er, so far should a similar discretion be conceded.— 
Regarding then the teacher as, to a considerable ex- 
tent and for the time being, in the place of the parent, 
we think that as in one case, so in the other, the law 
will not interfere with the exercise of authority, ex- 
cept where the bounds of reason are clearly trans- 
gressed, and the exercise of it works palpable inju 
to the subject of it, and tends thereby to make inroads 
on the social welfare. In doubtful cases, public jus- 
tice will lean to the teacher rather than the pupil, as it 
presumes the discretion of the parent till the proof 
plainly forbids such presumption. Unless we widely 
err, the due authority of teachers has, in many instan- 
ces, been gradually frittered away, and the art of 
coaxing has been required instead of discreet govern- 
ment. In schools of from forty to an hundred scholars 
where the zumberis nearly equalled by the variety, 
a morbid sentiment relies for subordination on the pow- 
er of persuation alone. Those who are governed no 
where else, and no where else persuaded, are expect- 
ed to be held under a salutary restraint by the gentle 
sway of inviting motives. If we may suppose cases 
where the lenient power is strong enough to curb the 
wayward and su’due the refractory, we think it must 
be in cases where rare gkillis applied to select speci- 
mensof human nature. We urge nothing against the 
power of persuation within its reasonable limits, and 
we could wish that these limits were much wider than 
they are, as they doubtless would be with improved 
domestic education. Early and steady respect to au- 
thority at home, prepares the way for easy govern- 
ment in school, and whilst it is a perpetual blessing to 
the child, it is present comfort to the parent and a ser- 
vice done to the public. Not till aneven handed au- 
thority creates the power of persuasion at home, may 
we expect its triumph abroad. Whatever value then 
we put upon its gentle influence, we think that, at 
least in schools it is not good to be alone. 

Law, not a name, but a power, must have a known 
existence, and if this knowledge cannot be communi- 
cated by its letter, it should be acquired by a sense of 
its wholesome penalties. ‘There are those so head- 
strong from long indulgence and from their habits of 
early domination, that to bring them to their duty in 
school and from marring their own and others’ good, 
by the gentle power of motives, would be as unreas- 
onable an expectation as that of subduing the wild colt 
of the pee without a thong or bridle. To say that 
such should at once be turned out of school, is to sa 
that they shall not have the very benefit which a 
need, and they more than others, the benefit of a well 
governed school, to whose government their submis- 
sion oe be a salutary novelty. To expel a pupil 
from school should be done only by a cautious dects- 
ion and as an ultimate resort. To inflict upon him 
this disgrace and to deprive him of the advantages of 
educaiion is, in some sense to punish the community. 
Such a result may sometimes be unavoidable, but in 
most cases it may be shunned by the prevalence of a 
quick and strong sense, within the district, of the im- 
portance of a firm and well sustained government in 
the school, and by leaving mainly to the discretion of 
him, who is held responsible for the success of the 
school he teaches, to find where persuasion can, and 
coercion must, do its work. 


Your committee are unwilling to dismiss this part 
oftheir report without pressing further on your con- 
sideration the importance of a correct general senti- 
ment respecting schools, both public and private and 
ofevery grade. We think that much of the influence 
of schools is ioned by an unintentional and indi- 
rect interference of parents with the appropriate au- 
thority and infl of the t It is an interfer- 
ence that works no less effectually because its oper- 
ation is indirect and unsuspected. We refer to a 
home-bred influence that springs up by the fireside 
andaround the table. It drops from the parent's lips. 
on the heart of his child to be carried into the gath- 
erings of children in the neighborhood, and thence 
with accumulated power into the school, there to in- 
jure if not to frustrate the best endeavors of otherwise 
—— and useful teachers. It takes the place of 
a salutary influence that might easily be exerted by 
the judici and decided co-operation of parents 
while their children are under the domestic roof. The 
indulgence of parental fondness humors the way- 
wardness of the child, lends a willing and partial 
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ear to the child’s unfounded complaint agai ist the 


teacher, entertains unjust of his u- 





probation or education for a subsequent and more glo- 
rious exist 
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al attainments and discreton in government.  In- 
stead of placing the full weight of parental authority 
in the hands of the teacher, it takes away from those 
hands much of the authority which the deliberate 
and settled wisdom of the State has placed in them. 
We would therefore respectfully, but with an earnest 
voice, call upon parents, by their tender and sacred 
regard to the best interests of their children, and by 
their enlightened respect to the general good, to re- 
frain —- from weakening the government and 
diminishing the usefulness of the teacher by — 
and ill-founded distrust of his competency or faithful- 
ness, and to consider that, in the regulations of his 
school and in his judgment of the character of con- 
duct, the merit or demerit of the scholar while under 
his eye, he has advantages for discernment which 
can be possessed by no one else, and to bear in mind 
that, asa general fact, the teacher feels his responsi- 
billity more deeply and constantly than others feel it 
for him, and that his reputation and disposition stimu- 
late him to put forth his best exertions for the useful 
advancement of the school. Let them not forget 
that, while the children are in school, parental author- 
ity is passed away into other hands, and that neither 
the parent nor the child should entertain the thought 
that any remnant of domestic power may infringe on 
the supremacy of the teacher whilst standing where 
the public will has placed him. 








NATURE OF EDUCATION. 


The chief difficulty with which a writer, who urges 
a reform in education, has to struggle, is the general 
ignorance of its nature,—of what it cando for man- 
kind. If correct notions of its power were once im- 
pressed upon the public mind, so that men should feel 
the extent of their own educational want, improve- 
ments, which are now year after _ vainly urged 
upon their attention, would at once be carried into ef- 
fect. The utmost that is hoped, or dreamed by theo- 
rists, would be outstripped in action and practice by 
the energies of society, working out education, as 
they have worked out the arts dependent on the phy- 
sical sciences. In attempting, therefore, to prove:the 
advantage of giving increased social importance to the 
educational profession, it will be requisite, in the first 
place, to point out how much more than is usually sup- 
posed is properly included in education, and to show 
something of its power over human happiness. 


Education, then does not mean merely reading and 
writing, nor any degree, however considerable, of 
mere intellectual instruction. It is, in its largest sense 
a process which extends from the commencement to 
the termination of existence. A child comes into the 
world, and at once his education begins. Often at his 
birth the seeds of disease or deformity are sown in his 
coastitution—and while he hangs at his mother’s 
breasts, he is imbibing impressious which will remain 
with him through life. During the first period of in- 
fancy, the physical frame expands and strengthens; 
but its delicate structure is influenced for good or evil 
by all sur li ig cir ti es,—Cc ] li . light, 
air, food, warmth. By and by, the young being with- 
in shows itself more. The senses become quicker.— 
The desires and affections assume amore definite 
shape. Every object which gives a sensation ; every 
desire gratified or denied ; every act, word, or look of 
affection or of unkindness, has its effect, sometimes 
slight and impreceptible, sometimes obvious and per- 
manent, in building upthe human being; or, rather, 
in determining the direction-:in which it will shoot up 
and unfold itself. Through the different states of 
the infant, the child, the boy, the youth, the man, 
the development of his physical, intellectual, and mor- 
al nature goes on, the various circumstances of his 
condition ineessantly acting upon him—the healthful- 
ness or unhealthfulness of the air he breathes; the 
kind and the sufficiency of his food and clothing; the 
degree in which his physical powers are exerted ; the 
freedom with which his senses are allowed or encour- 
aged to exercise themselves upon external objects ; 
the extent to which; his faculties of remembering, 
comparing, reasoning, are tasked; the sounds and 
sights of home; the moral example of parents; the 
discipline of school; the nature and degree of his stud- 
ies, rewards, and punishments; the personal qualities 
of his companions; the opinions and practice of the so- 
ciety, juvenile and advanced, in which he moves; 
andthe character of the public institutions under which 
he lives. The successive operation of all these cir- 
cumstances upon a human {being from earliest child- 
hood, constitutes his education ;—an education which 
does not terminate with the arrival of manhood, but 
continues through life —which is itself, upon the con- 
eurrent testimony of revelation and reason, a state of 
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The practical art of education has regard toa smal! 
part only ofthe long train of circumstances which oper- 
ate upon a human being;—namely, that portion which 
belongs to his early life, and which is within the con- 
trol of others. Inthis sense education means the bo- 
dy of practical rules, for the regulation ofthe circum- 
stances about children, by which they may be trained 
up to the greatest perfection of their nature. 

We extract the above comprehensive view of edu- 
cation from the Epucator, a volume of 535 pages, 
published by the Central Society of Education, not as 
one of their annual volumes, but as containing matter 
worthy of public attention. The volume is made up 
of an essay, to which was awarded the prize of one 
hundred guineas, on the following subject—* The ex- 
pediency and means of elevating the profession of the 
Educator in public estimation,” and of four other es- 
says out of those which were submitted in competi- 
tion. The prize essay, from which the above is an 
extract, is by John Lalor, Esq. of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and isa masterly argument on not merely the ez- 
pediency, but the necessity anu the means of giving a 
higher social position, and intellectual power to those 
who are practically engaged in education. His aim is 
to show that the goodness or badness of education de- 
pends almost wholly on the intelligence and moral 
qualities of those by whom jis carried on, and that so- 
ciety can never experience its rich and abundant 
blessings until it is recognized as the first concern of 
society, and enlists the energies of its best minds.— 
Hence he dwells on the exalted nature of education in 
its three fold divisions; on the thousand influences 
which minister to the growth of the body and mind, 
and work out their results on the moral being ; on the 
intelligence and virtue requisite to call forth the germs 
of intellectual and moral beauty,and grandeur, which 
lies in every human soul, and tomake the vast struc- 
ture of the universe snbservient to the developement 
of its capacities of thought and feeling ; on the causes 
of the present inefficient state of the educational pro- 
fession, and the means of raising the social position of 
educators by enlightening public opinion and making 
therm efficient. To bring about this glorious triumph 
of civilization, the authur insists on the necessity of 
establishing institutions for the scientific training of 
teachers, and of a wise and properly adjusted school 
system.—Conn. Com. School Journal. 


READY AND APPOSITE USE OF THE EN- 
GLISH LANGUAGE. 

Language is to be learned, where it is used ; as skill 
in handling the implements of art, is acquired by 
as with them upon their appropriate objects. 

t isto be learned by conversation, and by the daily 
reading of such books, as, with the aid of free ques- 
tioning on the part of the pupil, and full explanations 
on that of the teacher, can be thoroughly mastered. 
The ideas of the learner are to be brought out and 
set, objectively, before his own eyes, like a picture. 
Any error can then be pointed out. The boundary 
line can be traced, between his knowledge and his ig- 
norance. A pupil may recite a lesson with literal 
correctness, respecting the boundaries of the differ- 
ent States in the Union; and itmay be impossible for 
the teacher to determine, whether this be done by a 
mental reference to divisional lines and adjacent terri- 
tory, or whether it is done by remembering the words, 
as they stand inthe geography. Butif the pupil can 
delineate a correct map of the United States, on a 
black-board, it is then certain, that he has the proto- 
type of itin his mind. So if the pupil applied the lan- 
guage to something, known to both parties, the teach- 
er can then perceive, whether thelanguage is adjusted 
to the thing ; and, ifitis not, he can ascertain whether | 
the error arises from a misconception of the thing, or 
from an unskilful use of words in describing it. Oral | 
instruction, therefore, to some extent, respecting 
known objects and such as can be graphically de- 
seribed, should precede reading ; and should accom- 
pany it ever afterwards, though, perhaps, with dimin- 
ishing frequency. Early practice, in noting the real 











passes from present and sensible objects to unseen 
and mental ones, a previously acquired accuracy of 
language will impart accuracy to the new ideas.— 
Hence, too, the scenes of the first reading lessons 
should be laid in the household, the play-ground, a- 
mong the occupations of men, and the surrounding 
objects of nature, sothat the child’s notions can be 
rectified at every step in the progress. This rectifi- 
cation will be impossible, if the notions of the pupils 
can be brought to no common and intelligible standard. 
We must believe, too, that the Creator of the human 
mind, and of the material world in which itis placed, 
established a harmony and correspondence between 
them ; sothat the objects of nature are pre-adapted 
to the develop t of the intellect, as the distem- 
pers, positions, and manners of the family are to de- 
velope the moral powers. The objects of natural 
history—descriptions of beast, birds, fishes, insects, 
trees, flowers, and unorganized substances, should 
form the subjects of the earliest intellectual lessons. 
A knowledge of these facts lays the foundation for a 
knowledge of the principles or sciences which res- 
pectively grow out ofthem. We are physically con- 
nected with earth, air, water, light; we are depen- 
dent, for health and comfort, upon a knowledge of 
their properties and uses, and many of the vastest 
structures of the intellect are reared upon these 
foundations. Lineally related to these is the whole 
family of the useful arts. These classes of subjects 
are not only best calculated to foster the early growth 
of the perceptive, inventive, and reasoning powers ; 
but the language appropriate to them excludes vague- 
ness and ambiguity, and compels every mistake to 
betray itself. Voyages and travels, also, accompa- 
nied, as they always should be, with geography, pre- 
sent definite materials, both for thought and expres- 
sion. Just as early as a habit of exactness is formed 
in using words to express things, all the subjects of 
consciousness may be successively brought within 
the domain of instruction. The ideal world can then 
be entered, as it were, with a lamp in the hand, and 
allits wonders portrayed. Affection, justice, veraci- 
ty, impartiality, self-sacrifice, love to man and love to 
God—all carried out into action—can be illustrated by 
examples, after the learner has acquired a medium, 
through which he can see all the circumstances, 
which make deeds magnanimous, heroic, god-like.— 
Here the biography of great and good belongs. This 
is a department of i terature, equally vivifying to the 
intellect and the morals ; bestowing useful knowledge 
and inspiring noble sentiments. And much of the 
language appropriate to it almost belongs to another 
dialect ; fervid, electric, radiant. At the earliest prac- 
ticable period, let composition or translation be com- 
menced. By composition I do not mean un essay 
“ On Friendship,” or “ On Honor ;” nor that a young 
Miss of twelve years should write a homily “On the 
duties of a Queen,” ara lad, impatient of his nonage, 
“On the shortness of humanlife ;’* but that the learn- 
er should apply, on ‘amiliar subjects, the language he 
thinks best, to the ideas and emotions he perceives 
clearest and feels strongest, to see how well he can make 
them fit each other--first in sentences, or short para- 
graphs, then in more extended productions. Ifthe pn- 
pil’s knowledge outruns his language—as is often the 
case with the most promising—then a more copious 
Ciction is to be sought , but if the language overgrows 
ideas, itis to be reduced, though it be by knife and 
cautery. 

It is only inthis way—by reading or translating 
good authors, aided by oral instructions and by lexi- 
cographers, but, most of all, by early habit—that any 
one can acquire such easy mastery over the copious- 
ness and inflexibility of our mother tongue, as to body 
forth definitely, and at will, any thought or thing, or 
any combination of thoughts or things, found in the 
consciousness of men, or in the amplitude of nature ; 
—in no other way can any one acquire that terseness 
and condensing force of expression, which is a con- 
stituent in the highest oratory, which clusters weight- 
iest thoughts into briefest spaces, reminding without 
repeating, each sentence speeding straight onward to 
the end, while every salient epithet opens deep vis- 
tas to the right and left ;—and, in this way alone, can 
any one learn the picture-words of that tongue, where- 
with the poet repays nature fourfold for all her beau- 
ties, giving her back brighter landscapes, and clearer 
waters, and sweeter melodies, than any she had ever 
lent to him. By such processes alone, can one of the 
most wonderful gifts of God—the faculty of speech— 
be dutifully cultivated and enlarged—Mr. Mann's 


Second Report. 


UsinG Is UNDERSTANDING TO SOME PURPOSE.— 
We hear of an editor who writes his editorials with 











distinctions in the qualities of sensible substances, 
will give accuracy to language ; and when the child 


RPh Hharg i> —" 


stolen chalk on the sole of his boot. He goes bare 
foot while the boys set up hia manuscript. 
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[From the Common Sckool Journal. 


AN APPEAL TO THE CITIZENS OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, IN BEHALF OF THEIR PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 

FEeLLow-Cit1zENs,—I hav before me the ‘ Ab- 
stract of the Massachusetts School Returns, for 1838 
—9,’ prepared by the Secretary of the Board of Ed- 
ueation. it isa valuable and interesting book, con- 
taining a comprehensive view of the actual condition 
of the Common Schools in the State, and of the sums 
raised by taxes in each town, for their support. The 
statement, on the whole, is humbling to our pride and 
self-complacency. We boast of being a cultivated 

ple, but how small ere the sacrifices we are wil- 
ing to make, to perpetuate the blessings of universal 
education! While our resources are doled out with 
so niggard a hand, it is impossible that our schools 
tees aconmaplish the great purposes for which they 
were established. ; 

There are, however, many honorable exceptions to 
this remark. Ina considerable number of towns, we 
may observe a liberality worthy of all praise ; the an- 
nual appropriations for the current expenses of the 
schools being from one dollar to one dollar and fifty 
cents, for each of the whole population. But in a 
great proportion of the interior towns, the tax on the 
inhabitants, for the support of public schools, does 
not exceed the miserable sum of twenty-five or thirty 
cents!!! 

There may be a frugality which is not economy.—- 
A community, that withholds the means of education 
from its children, withholds the bread of life, and 
starves their very souls. I fear that there is, in this 
bragging age, a great falling off from the noble spirit 
and aims of our ancestors. They deemed no sacrifi- 
ces too great, to secure a sound education of the whole 

ple. They were willing to throw their “two mites 

into the treasury” of wisdom, even when it was all 
their living. In their rude forest homes, they were 
giad to do battle with necessity, to higgle with their 
appetites, to be meanly clad, and coarsely fed, that 
they might endow a college “lo the end that good learn- 
ing may not be buried in the graves of our fathers.”— 
Two hundred years ago, when the young institution 
was the object of the people’s hope and prayer, we 
find that gifts were pouring in from every quarter,—- 
of a few sheep, a piece of cloth, a pewter dish, five 
shillings, nine shillings, one, two, or five, pounds, in 
money. “The gifts were small, but the people were 
poor ; it was the contribution of liberal, enlightened, 
virtuous penury,” a sacrifice of the present to the fu- 
ture,—of the material to the spiritual. The poor 
came up with their humble free-will offerings,—the 
fruits of their labor or self-denial. 

And these are the men,--these pilgrim fathers,— 
who, inthe midst of want, and hardship, and danger, 
Jaid the foundation of that Common School system, 
which is the pride and hope of the country, the sup- 
»ort of intelligence, freedom, and virtue. Would it 
on been credible to them, that their posterity, two 
centuries after, when God had blessed the land with 
abundance, would be so —_—w of the richlegacy 
bequeathed to them, would so meanly estimate its 
object and its worth, that some towns actually pay less 

for the support of all their teachers in a year, than would 

be necessary to feed and clothe a sengle able-bodied 
pauper for the same time ? 

Men of Massachusetts, are you not ashamed of this 
sordid parsimony? Is this the way to carry out the 
plans of the generous and far-sighted wisdom of your 
forefathers? Are there no superfluities, from which 
you may retrench somewhat, for this great object °-- 
Are there no artificial wants, which you can leave 
unsatisfied, for the sake of the necessities of the 
opening mind? Are there nc imperious claims of 
habit, that can be set aside, by a resolute will? If 
nothing canbe spared from luxury,nothing from hoard- 
ed treasure, then let poverty come up to the help of 
the cause, with its scanty gatherings ; let beggary di- 
vide its loaf, for the sake of imparting the bread of 
life ; let severer frugalhty create new means for this 
great end. Drive hard bargains with your house- 
keeping; stint yourselves of the meatin the larder, 
of the meal in the barrel; pinch, save, if need be, in 
every thing; do every thing that you honestly can, 
that you honorably can, to enable you to vote a liber- 
al appropriation for your schools. But do not stint 
and starve the immortal mind of your children. If I 
could go into your town meetings the coming March, 
and be permitted to plead this cause, I would entreat 
you by your love of country, by your love of man, 
by your love of those whom God has made dearer to 
you than life, to lift up your minds to the height and 
grandeur of this great interest,—the one object, I 
might almost sny, for which you live. Open your 
hearts, [beseech you; open your hands, open your 
pockets. Make large appropriations, that you may 


pay instructors liberally for their work, and obtain 
such as are worth the pay. Iuse only the sober and 
earnest language of truth when I say, that your chief 
concern here is, not tolay up a fortune for your chil- 
dren; but to rear a generation of wise and virtuous 
citizens, of clear-headed and right-hearted men, of in- 
telligent and cultivated women, who shall, in turn, be 
fathers and mothers toa generation, more enlightened 
and better than themselves. “ Thisis your business, 
your duty, the thing you came into the world to do.” 
Will you doit? Fellow-citizens, will you do this du- 
ty, at whatever cost and sacrifice, or will you be 
“accessary hefore the fact” to all the unimaginble 
mischiefs, which your ignorant and brutal successors 
will ‘most surely bring upon themselves and their 
country? ‘Thisis the great concern of humanity.—- | 


try, with dim, prophetic foresight of unknown evils, 
is uttering inarticulate cries to you, for help. And will 
you hear nothing, do nothing, give nothing? You 
want not facts and argument, to conviuce you, so 
much as a loud trumpet-blast, to rouse you to this 
great duty. 
without the means. 


prosperity and private hanpiness depend upon the in- 
telligence and virtue of the people. Without disci- 
| plined and culticated minds, the many, like the labor- 
ing population of Europe, will become slaves and vic- 
tims of their employments. We can avert this peril 
only by insisting that we will have schools of a high 
order, fit for the education of free citizens ; and what 
is more, fit for the education of the heart and con- 
science of immortal beingg, who have capacities for 
great thought, great actiof, and immeasurable pro- 
gress. We have aright to insist, that all the resour- 
ces of the country, now held by stewards of the Di- 
vine bounty, shall be sacredly pledged to their sup- 
port, so thatthe children of every man, the poorest 
even, may have opportunity to obtain a liberal culture, 
equivalent, at least, to what is received in the best 





| academies. Make the public schools better than the 
academies, and you will draw to the former the resour- 
ces now expended upon the latter; and thus nearly 
double the pecuniary means of common education. 


By education, 1 do not mean a mere capacity to | 


read, write, and cipher; but some faithful training of 
the power of thought, some generous unfolding of the 
whole spiritual being, which shall lay the foundation 
for a vigorous and noble manhood. I would give eve- 
ry poor and friendless boy a chance to grow up a 
strong-minded and right-hearted man,—independent, 
free, able to bear himself well in the great struggle of 
life, and subdue refractory circumstances to his reso- 
lute will. i i 
cred duty to insist, that our towns shall furnish the 
means of such training and discipline, for all their 


The voices of your children’s souls ery out to you; | 
spirits of the unborn are crying out to you; the coun- | 


You cannot hope to educate your children | 


It cannot, I think, be necessary to insist, that public | 


We have a right to insist, nay, it is our sa- | conafal. 





children, in their early years. And then, when they 
become older, they will hunger and thirst after knowl- 
edge, till they be filled. 
feet of Wisdom,-more than to enjoy any of the pleas- 
ures of sense. 

Friends, and fellow-citizens, are you prepared to 
say that you have done your duty in this great matter? 
Will you go to the question, next month, with no more 
enlarged views than you had, last March,—with more 
liberal vote? Iam earnest and urgent with you, be- 
cause I feel a deep sympathy with the people,—the 
whole people. The welfare of my brethren is my 
welfare. 1 am bound up, for weal or wo, with the 
destinies of my fellow-creatures. I yearn to see the 
long-deferred hope of humanity fulfilled, when the 
work of the hands shall not 
manners, nor dignity ofsoul. 1 long to see the whole 
generation of men educated, in some measure, accor- 
ding to their capacities as rational and immortal be- 
ings, children of the Infinite Father. Let there be 
no low class among us ; no mancan be dishonored by 
any thing tave what rises out of his own character. 
I would have the rising generation cultivated, because 
it will be a generation of free citizens, sovereigns of 
the country, who will have great duties. Yet not for 
this only, or chiefly. I reverence the human soul; I 
have faith in its sublime possibilities. I cannot bear | 
tosee it buried in ignorance, and degraded by vice. | 
I would not have the Image of God defaced and bro- | 
ken, by our negligence or parsimony. I would insist ! 
upon the cultivation of every individual man, not 
so much as an instrumeut, a© an end, and for his own 
sake. 

But I believe, also, and hope in the culture and ele- 
vation of society,—of a whole people. There are 
persons, however, not without worth and influence, 
who have no faithin the progress of humanity. ‘They 


They will love to sit at the | 


reclude refinement of | 





regard al! efforts for public improvement, as visiona- 





ry. They call themselves practical men, who have 


the wisdom of experience. But they make little ac- 
count of the wants of our higher nature. As they 
view the matter, man lives ty work with spade or axe, 
with trowel or pen, with figures of arithmetic or fig- 
ures of speech, and works only that he may live ; 
thus is the little orbit of his being complete, though 
there is no ministration to his mind or soul. ‘They 
keepa running account with Earth and Heaven, and 
require always a balance in their favor, that can be 
counted out, in the current coin of the country, or 
notes. of specie-paying banks. They like not to in- 
vest capital in mental cultivation, which brings no 
quick and visible return, never reprodncing its ex- 
changeable value with dsury. ‘They are unwilling to 
sow the seeds of public improvement, because the 
harvest is distant, and they may net live to see it.— 
Like the farmerin Maine, who dug up his potatoes 
for his table, the weck after they were planted, they 
“ hate to give long credits.” 

Such men will try to persuade yor to have cheap 
knowledge for your children,—and little of it; they 
will urge you to be sparing, when it is truest econo- 
my to be liberal. Often the wisdom of hope is bet- 
ter than the wisdom of experience. Never be dis- 
couraged by the slow growth of your hopes. The 
greatest effects are often long in ripening. Ever 
generation must work in part, for those which shall 
come after. We are surrounded by the accumula- 
tions of many ages. We gather the fruit, and sit un- 
der the shadow, of trees which our great grandfathers 
planted. We must do for our children, as our ances- 
tors have done for us. 

SOCIETY AND MORALS IN LONDON. 

_The Rey. E. Bickersteth, a learned and pious di- 
vine of the Church of England, preached a sermon 
in May last, before the London City Mission, which 
has been published. In touching upon the great spi- 
ritual ignorance in’ London, Mr. B. was drawn into 
the statement of some facts that are not without their 
value. It appears that in this great metropolis, 
where, in the language of the author of this sermon, 
“all human attainments are carried out to their ut- 
most perfection, where every thing may be had to 
instruct the mind, gratify the taste, or adorn theeper- 
son,” there is an amount of ignorance and crime truly 
appalling.. Among other evidences, it is stated that 
there are 1500 houses, known publicly as such, of ill- 
fame, tenanted by about 80,000 females. There are 
annually 30,00@ charges of drunkenness entered on 
the public books, and itis computed that 3,000,000 of 
pounds are expended every year for gin only. In 
fourteen gin-shops, 269,438 entries of men, women 
and children were made in one week. In 1537, 217 
suicides were attempted, of which 117 proved suc- 


About 30,000 persons rise every morning without 
knowing how they shui! be supported through the day, 
or where they shall sleep the ensuing night. There 
are about 700,000 persons who are in health, and have 
the capability of attendance, that habitually neglect 


| all kinds of public worship. The London City Mis- 


sion visited 121,000 houses, inhabited by 700,000 per- 
sons, and of these 35,393 families had not a page of 
either the Old or New Testament. Many persons 
were found wholly ignorant of what the Bible meant. 
Much of the vice and crime of London may be traced 
to the destitution of all moral and religious trainings 

among a large portion of the population. 

_ EquivaLents —When Quin was one day lament- 
ing his growing old, a pert young fellow asked him 
what he would now give to be as youngashe? “] 

wonld be content,” replied Quin, “to be as foolish.” 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE Mr. Curran.—Mr. Cur- 
ran, the late celebrated Irish advocate, was walking 
one day with a friend, who was extremely punctilious 
in his conversation, hearing a person near him say 
curosity, for curiosity, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ How that man 
murders the English language!” ‘Not so bad,”’ re- 
plied Curran, “ he has only knocked an I out.” 
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